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"So much is being said about war and its effects, that 
I am prompted to send you the result of my observations : 

I was in charge of the Massachusetts State Reform 
School for several years, when every inmate (there were 
three or four hundred) was born before the Civil War — 
during the time of the great anti-slavery agitation, which 
did so much to educate the moral sense of the people. 

I was again in charge of the same institution when 
every inmate was born during, or soon after the war, when 
the mothers were reading, talking and dreaming of battles, 
and husbands, fathers or brothers had gone to the war. 

I found as great a difference in the character of these 
inmates born before and after the Civil War, as exists 
between a civilized and a savage nation. 

Those under my care the second time were much more 
difficult to control, more quarrelsome and defiant, less will- 
ing to work or study. The crimes for which they were 
sentenced were as different as their characters. 

It was not uncommon for them to be sentenced for 
breaking and entering with deadly weapons. 

This difference was not confined to inmates of reform 
schools, but it was manifest throughout all classes. 

After the war, crime increased rapidly. In Boston 
garroting was common, and was only checked by Judge 
Russell sentencing all such subjects to the full extent of 
the law. 

Before the close of the Civil War, the State Prison at 
Charlestown, under Mr. Gideon Haynes, was, according 
to Dr. D. C. Wines, D.D., the model prison of the 
United States. Since that time it has been almost im- 
possible to maintain proper discipline, owing no doubt to 
the more desperate character of the inmates. 

Let us try to trace these effects back to their causes, 
and prove, if possible, that whatsoever a man (or nation) 
soweth, that shall it also reap." 

But there are other ways in which war militates against 
the noblest motherhood. Camp life is a school for vice and 
prostitution. In Camp Chickamauga (which is a sample 
of all) during the war with Spain, on account of Cuba, 
the amount and baseness of the prostitution of soldiers 
with both black and white women exceeded description. 
In a single day forty-one cases of specific diseases 
applied to the physicians at the hospital for treatment. 
These things were not reported in the daily papers ; they 
were too vile. The place was a hot- bed of vice, rather . 
than a school of virtue and patriotism. In all European 
armies it is the same. In times of peace soldiers, from 
the highest to the lowest in rank, insist that facility 
shall be allowed them for the gratification of their sen- 
sual nature. The officers, not being permitted to marry 
unless they, or their wives, have sufficient income, keep 
their mistresses, and not a female servant near a camp is 
safe. The immoral influences here generated spread 
throughout society, lower the standard of ethics among 
both men and women in private life, and jeopardize the 
interests of children born and unborn, morally and in- 
tellectually, as well as physically. 

But there is another view. "Great standing armies," 
says the Czar of Russia, in his note to the Powers, "are 
transforming the armed power of our day into a crushing 
burden which the people have more and more difficulty in 
bearing." That is to say, the tax imposed upon the peo- 
ple of any nation to support its armies pauperizes, or 
keeps on the verge of poverty, a large portion of the 
race. It is war far more than any other cause which 



has helped to this end. Now great poverty is a serious 
obstacle to the production and training of the young, and 
especially is this the case in the more populous countries — 
France, Spain and Italy for example. These countries 
were once the most powerful in Europe. They are no 
longer so. They have gloried in war, and spent enormous 
sums of money upon their armies, and burdened them- 
selves with taxes which should have been reserved for the 
use of fathers and mothers in educating and providing for 
the needs of their offspring. War has been a principal 
means in crushing out the best life of these countries, 
and other nations which follow in the same path will in 
the end come to a similar fate. They may hold out a 
long time but not forever. "The mills of the gods grind 
slowly but they grind exceeding small." 

It is because war is an enemy to the highest motherhood 
that women should array themselves against it. It is 
one of the greatest foes to the children they love so well. 
Women should insist that all governments can and should 
settle their differences by peaceful, rather than by war- 
like means. The industrial age may have its difficulties, 
but they are not unsurmountable. In it, if we are wise, we 
may have the time and the means to improve the race 
through a wiser parentage. I believe that thoughtful wo- 
men, when they come to see the evils of war in their true 
light as they have seen the evils of prostitution and in- 
temperance, will be its greatest foes. 



A Plea for International Arbitration 

From a Consideration of the 

Nature of War. 

BX EDITH M. WAIT. 

A paper read before the Medford (Mass.) Woman's Club. 

When the vast thought of evolution, which had been 
struggling for expression through so many centuries, 
found its great utterance from the lips of Charles Dar- 
win, the aversion aroused in many classes of minds 
when called upon to trace back an ancestral line to the 
lower animal orders was a real deterrent to the accept- 
ance of the evolutional doctrines. 

In curious contradiction to this feeling of repugnance 
in man to admit himself an outgrowth of the beast crea- 
tion, is the pertinacity with which he clings to just those 
traits which stamp him as near of kin to the bearers of 
claw and fang. He has argued down his objections, to 
be sure, in the thought that, though he may be an ani- 
mal, he is yet the possessor of that attribute which raises 
him immeasurably above all other orders. He alone is 
able to guide his life by the light of reason. That is the 
great distinction ; he is a reasoning animal. 

But as we look back over the long, dark centuries filled 
with the acts of violence and cruel force, and stained 
with the blood of man spilled by man, we cannot think 
that reason has often held her torch to light the way ; 
and when, in these later times, we find the world still 
groaning beneath the scourge of war, that hideous off- 
spring of hatred and brutality, we are forced to admit 
that after all, even those peoples in the van of progress 
have travelled but a little way along the path of ration- 
ality, since even now at the time of greatest need for calm, 
restraining judgment, the snarl of the panther, the snap 
of the tiger are still uppermost. 
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" But it is the very recognition of this fact, that if men 
fight they do so becausa of the old primeval instinct to 
tear and bruise, that should make us see the real nature 
of war, and realize that we should be thoroughly 
ashamed that it still survives among us. It leads us to 
ask ourselves what we mean by this word civilization, 
that is so often on our lips, to question if after all its 
ends and purposes can greatly differ from those of savage 
life, since we still use the methods of brutality, violence 
and cruelty in attaining them. Tradition has sanctioned 
war and bred a conviction that a thing so ancient must 
needs be venerable. The very suffering that it has 
brought to men, the prodigious sacrifice of happiness and 
life that it has called upon them to offer up, has made 
them feel that such anguish must have been endured for 
some great purpose. The idea has taken root that war 
is necessarily and inextricably interwoven with patriot- 
ism and a country's honor ; that a man who fights for 
his country is unquestionably a patriotic man. So, as in 
past times, multitudes were found to forward the am- 
bitious schemes of a Caesar or Napoleon, today other 
multitudes, even with freedom of action in their own 
hands, are willing to choose the way that jingoists and 
corrupt politicians and yellow journalists point out for 
them, to settle the dispute of nation with nation. 

A better way will not be demanded with enough sin- 
cerity to make the demand succeed, until people cease 
blindly to accept precedent as a practical criterion of 
right, without considering that the usage roughly suited 
to one age may be but ill adapted to serve the purposes 
of a changed set of social conditions ; or that, further- 
more, this same precedent has, with equal justice, been 
made the vindication for every great evil from which 
humanity has shaken itself free. No reform will be pos- 
sible until it is realized, in very truth, that war is a rem- 
nant of barbarism, a clog upon the progress of humanity, 
and utterly opposed to the morality that civilization 
claims to recognize, whether that morality be dictated by 
religious belief or ethical teaching. It would seem that 
the opposition of war to all morality should be almost 
self-evident ; for morality has to do with the principles 
of right conduct, but it is difficult to apply the word 
right at all to a system which concerns itself only with 
might, and is therefore, from its very nature, utterly in- 
competent as a mode of determining any question of 
principle or justice. In the end reason must always de- 
cide such questions. 

Killing men is a grotesquely inadequate means of in- 
ducing them to proper thinking. People are, for the 
most part, willing to admit, in the abstract, that a rude 
invocation to force is no appeal to right, and are almost 
unanimous in designating war in general "a terrible 
evil." But with each concrete instance the Jesuitical 
precept comes to the front. The end is claimed to justify 
the means, and the attempt made anew to wrest good 
from evil. It may be that benefits and ills never come to 
us unmixed ; that we have no experience of a purity of 
good or evil. But that civilization has sometimes 
'•gone forward on the powder-cart," as Lowell 
expresses it, is no proof that it would not have 
progressed more rapidly through a different agency ; 
nor does it form an excuse for making any proposed 
good the justification for the choice of a means so 
obviously adapted to evil results. The only fruit of 
war that is certain and unavoidable is the suffering and 



sin that it brings forth ; of the good that may come 
through it, or in spite of it, no man can tell. It is matter 
for wonder that this has not long since been made mani- 
fest to all comprehension, for its inevitable horrors have 
been so often and so powerfully portrayed, that it would 
seem, in the words of William Penn, that "he must not 
be a man, but a statue of brass or stone, whose bowels 
do not melt when he beholds the bloody tragedies of war" ; 
but the very re-iteration of these tragedies has bred a cer- 
tain indifference. The subject has become a trite one, 
and it is but rarely that the picture is brought before us 
with such vivid force as to rouse the mind to a true com- 
prehension of the far reaching misery war brings in its 
train, to make us see why it needed a soldier, one who 
knew its real meaning, to give that one adequate defini- 
tion, " War is Hell." 

The suffering of man and beast on the field of battle 
is, too, such a small part of the evil. There is ever be- 
side this the misery of helpless non-combatants ; the 
desolation of the widowed and orphaned ; the heavy bur- 
den of taxation to fall upon production ; and beyond all 
the demoralization certain to spread through the com- 
munity in perverted public taste and lowered standards 
of morality. 

It would be a task both endless and vain to attempt to 
trace all the ramifying channels by which the poisoned 
current of war sweeps through the whole political and 
social system. That is no exaggeration which claims 
that there is no evil which it does not occasion, while it 
has much that is peculiar to itself. 

Against this scene of misery may be set the virtues of 
war; the courage and self-sacrifice and devotion to an 
idea of patriotic duty which it calls out ; virtues held in 
such high esteem that men have been led to look upon 
military glory as above glory of every other kind, and 
even to assert that the maintenance of warfare is necessary 
to the very end that these traits be preserved in their full 
vigor, lest, through their decay, society become weak 
and degenerate. 

But war does not create courage, nor turn a coward 
into a brave man. It only reveals, as already existent, 
excellences which are far too rare and valuable to waste 
upon battlefields. Force that is turned from one channel 
into another is not thereby destroyed, nor prevented from 
reappearing transformed for a higher use. It is easier 
to be a good soldier than a good citizen, and civilization 
may yet teach us to find only that glory of the highest 
order which shall be guiltless of human blood. There is 
need of so much heroism to save men's lives instead of 
destroying them ; heroism to bring happiness to humanity 
instead of misery ; to educate ignorance ; to purify 
vice and uplift grinding poverty ; to sweep politics free of 
corruption ; to reconcile the bitterness between labor and 
capital ; to face the problems of social injustice. 

The strong, brave, dominant natures are needed to do 
all of this ; not to waste the substance of the world in 
smoke and flames ! 

Listen to such statements as these, and try to imag- 
ine what impression they would convey to a being 
who had not habituated himself to regard war as a 
necessary fact: "In twenty-five years of this nine- 
teenth century civilization there have been destroyed in 
war 2,138,000 lives. During the same period there has 
been spent in maintaining wars $12,199,700,000." What 
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beneficent possibilities have been squandered in all this 
misused force and wealth ! 

The conviction that this wasted force will one day be 
turned to the construction and disciplining of a society 
which will have no need to revert to destructive methods, 
has been voiced again and again as optimism has pointed 
forward to a regenerated society to come, where ration- 
ality shall replace violence and might shall no longer 
make right. 

The doctrine of the brotherhood of man, taught by 
that Prince of Peace whose coming was hailed as the 
fulfilment of a prophetic vision, has been accepted by 
multitudes for nearly two thousand years, and still the 
world is not ready for it. It remains but little more 
than the dream of the enthusiast. . Indeed the spectacle 
of whole nations, professing to find in the teachings of 
Jesus a practical guide for the conduct of life, while yet 
they uphold in action the very spirit he came to destroy, 
is so shocking that, thinking on these warring Chris- 
tians, one hardly wonders at the exclamation of that 
bewildered Turk to whom the missionary expounded the 
fifth chapter of Matthew: ''But these Christians are the 
greatest hypocrites in the world !" Nor does that 
statement of Ruskin seem exaggerated ; "One can under- 
stand men who shall boldly say, 'There is no God,' but 
it is difficult to conceive how men should live to say with 
unblushing affrontery, 'There is a God, but he is a 
foolish God. He has put us under laws that are unwork- 
able !" It would seem as if the intellectual appreciation 
of what is good and true and beautiful were in advarice 
of men's ability to express the conviction in actions ; to 
make the thought a real one. Otherwise it is hard to 
see what is meant by a belief in the precepts of Him who 
brought a message of "Peace on earth, goodwill toward 
men ;" who said "Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you" ; and who 
blessed the peacemakers as the "children of God." The 
very essence of his teaching inculcated a spirit which, if 
manifested, would make war in the individual or the na- 
tion an impossibility. He would have made the whole 
current run clear by purifying the spring, for these very 
passions which occasion war, he disallowed. . . . . But 
the world of practise yields its allegiance to a curious 
form of reasoning which recognizes a code of morality to 
be binding upon the individual and upon communities of 
individuals up to a certain point, but which attempts to 
draw lines beyond which the moral law does not hold. 
Society within a state realizes that the very possibility of 
a corporate life is dependent upon a willingness to yield to 
the restraints imposed by law, and that the growth of 
the community is forwarded in proportion as these laws 
are founded on principles of. justice and the mutual co- 
operation of its members. It is seen at a glance that a 
country rent with internal dissension is but little calcu- 
lated to grow in strength and power to the attainment of 
its ideal. But in the relations of country with country the 
authority of moral law is held no longer binding. Hu- 
manity at large must progress as best it can under the 
rulings of the laws of lawlessness ; its only court the arbit- 
rament of war. Such a view can but lead to a short- 
sighted conception of all morality, as is indeed the ease ; 
else why do we find that theft and arson and murder, 
crimes of the first magnitude for the individual, mas- 
querade under different names if only they be perpetra- 
ted on a scale vast enough ; and that people persuade 



themselves that, by a strange alchemy, a crime ceases to 
be sinful if only the responsibility for its commission be 
greatly divided and distributed. 

In that noble oration on "The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions" Charles Sumner exclaims : "Crimes filling our 
prisons stalk abroad in the soldier's garb, unwhipped of 
justice. What has taught you, oh man ! thus to find glory 
in an act, performed by a nation, which you condemn as 
a crime or a barbarism when committed by an individual ? 
Each individual is an atom of the mass. Must not the 
mass in its conscience be like the individuals of which it is 
composed? How then shall we say the command, "Thou 
shall not kill," applies — not to many, but to one only ; 
that each individual is forbidden to destroy the life of a 
single human being, but that a nation is not forbidden 
to cut off by the sword a whole people? Viewed in the 
unclouded light of truth, what is war but organized 
murder — murder of malice aforethought — in cold blood — 
through the operation of an extensive machinery of 
crimes, — with innumerable hands, — at incalculable cost 
of money, — by subtle contrivances of cunning and skill, — 
or amidst the fiendish atrocities of the savage, brutal, 
assault? The outrages which it permits and invokes for 
professed purposes of justice must rise in overwhelming 
judgment, not only against those who wield the weapons 
of battle, but more still against all who uphold its mon- 
strous arbitrament." To the mind stripped of delusive 
apology, Sumner's is the true judgment. 

In the tangled web of existence a nation is no more 
self-sufficient than an individual ; if the individual should 
be ruled by the good of the community, the true test of 
national action should be the good of humanity. The 
necessary interdependence of the peoples of the world is 
such that one nation cannot gain permanently at the 
expense of any other. Students of evolutional thought 
tell us that this complex interdependence is bound to 
become more and more apparent to all understanding in 
the inevitable course of events ; that warfare is so op- 
posed to the aims of industrialism, that it must eventu- 
ally die out. All the wonderful, space-defying inventions, 
bringing the different parts of the world together, not 
only for the purposes of commerce, but merging and 
amalgamating their thoughts as well, work to this end. 
The very progress of invention in improving projectiles 
on the one hand and fortifications on the other is tending 
to make war an impossibility. As John Fiske wittily 
expresses it, "we may perhaps hope that some of us will 
live long enough to see what will happen when a ball is fired 
with irresistible momentum against an impenetrable wall !" 

As the complication of life steadily increases and the 
standard of living is heightened, there is increasing un- 
willingness to endure the burdens entailed by war, and to 
see the accumulations painfully stored by industrialism 
swept away. In a word, men will be forced sooner or 
later to see that peaceful means are the only means com- 
patible with an industrial existence, and will cease to 
stigmatize as sentimentalists " those persons who prefer 
civilized and gentlemanlike methods of settling disputes 
to the savage and ruffianly business of burning and 
slaughtering." But, it is added, war can cease only pari 
passu with the establishment of peaceful methods for 
adjusting international disputes. If civilization means 
anything it means progress in the substitution of law for 
violence. Its advance can be forwarded only as nations 
become willing to give up their lawless freedom, just as 
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individuals do, to form a union of nations in a treaty of ar- 
bitration and peace, which shall create an International 
Court. Such a court would in each instance afford a 
beneficial delay in allowing deliberate public opinion to 
be brought to bear on irritating questions. It would 
tend gradually to develop an international consciousness, 
like that consciousness which preserves the order of each 
individual nation, until the sympathy and allegiance 
which are now confined to country should extend to 
Universal Man in a realization of the conception that all 
mankind is one great moral organism 

The belief in the possibility of such a growth has been 
in the world in a systematized form, ever since the six- 
teenth century, when Henry IV. of France devised his 
scheme for a federal republic of Christendom, which he 
called "The Great Design," and when Hugo Grotius laid 
the foundations of the juridic movement against war, ex- 
pounding his doctrines with such force that other minds 
took up the questions he had raised and formulated pro- 
jects for universal peace. Kant, Locke, Montesquieu, 
Bentham and others presented the question from the 
standpoint of philosophy and economics, while the relig- 
ious sentiment worked for peace in the writings of 
George Fox, William Penn and John Wesley. . . . 

In order to convey an idea of the definite form which 
the movement has taken since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, I cannot do better than to quote somewhat at length 
from Mr. Benjamin F. Trueblood's suggestive brochure 
on "International Arbitration." Mr. Trueblood says: 
"The organized movement against war has followed two 
lines of development. The one, sentimental, for awaken- 
ing and educating public sentiment, has manifested it- 
self in numerous peace societies, the first of which was 
formed in 1815, in public lectures, through international 
congresses and conferences, and memorials to govern- 
ments. The other, juridic, or that for the creation of 
legal remedies for war, has shown itself in an improved 
diplomacy, in an attempt to reform international law, 
and in the effort now made for the establishment of per- 
manent treaties of arbitration and a permanent interna- 
tional tribunal. Since the time of the Treaty of 
Ghent between the United States and Great Britain 
in 1814, more than eighty important international 
controversies have been settled by arbitration, or an 
average of one a year for the whole period of eighty- 
one years. The United States has been a party 
to more than forty of these cases, Great Britain to not 
less than thirty ; France has submitted ten difficulties to 
arbitration, Spain seven, Portugal six, Germany four, 
Italy and Holland three each ; Denmark, Belgium, 
Russia, Greece and Turkey, two each; Switzerland one ; 
Japan and Afghanistan three each ; Persia, China and 
Morocco two each ; Liberia one. All of the South 
American republics except two, and two of the Central 
American States have had arbitrations. It is seen that 
the nations here cited as having taken part in these 
pacific settlements cover a large part of the habitable 
globe, and include a number of countries not usually 
thought to be much civilized. The cases referred to include 
nearly every sort of question arising in the relations of 
nation with nation ; questions of boundary and violation 
of territory ; of trespasses committed and injuries re- 
ceived in time of war ; of disputed sovereignty over 
islands ; questions of seizure of ships, interference with 
commerce, fisheries, etc. All these difficulties, though 



of exactly the same kind as those which in former times 
resulted in wars, often long continued, have been settled 
with no great delay, with a trifling outlay of money, and 
without injury to the self-respect of any country involved. 
The result of the decisions has been nearly invariably an 
increased mutual respect and a greater willingness to co- 
operate in all practicable ways for the common good. 
For more than fifty years past the number of these diffi- 
culties settled by arbitration has quite exceeded the 
whole number of international controversies which have 
led to war. " 

And now within the last few weeks the world has been 
startled by the peace manifesto of the Czar of Russia. 
The press has, in considerable measure, placed a cyni- 
cal interpretation upon the sincerity of the Czar's atti- 
tude ; but workers for peace may yet be justified in be- 
lieving the message to be a genuine protest against the 
system of militarism which has spread through Europe ; 
the genuine expression of a conviction that the huge 
standing armies, instead of insuring peace, are a constant 
provocation of war, fomenting the temptation to national 
disagreements, while at the same time the crushing 
burdens they entail are paralyzing national progress in 
wealth and culture. Thoughtful students have long 
recognized these truths. While they have predicted that 
the vast armaments must eventually become economically 
impossible, they have seen that in any case the system is 
ill-suited to secure its purpose, so far as that purpose is 
the maintenance of peace. 

The possession of power is a constant temptation to 
use it, and the mutual distrust, to which these prepara- 
tions testify, keeps alive the spirit of enmity, that law of 
human nature being general and fundamental in accord- 
ance with which nations as well as individuals respond 
to the sentiments by which they are addressed. 

The prompt reply of acceptance which the message 
has received from the governments is a hopeful sign that 
some great practical good may yet issue as its result ; 
some steps be taken which shall further strengthen and 
promote the cause of arbitration. 

With the facts showing so much that is encouraging in 
what has already been accomplished, does it seem im- 
possible that nations should finally come to yield all their 
difficulties to the peaceful settlement of arbitration? 
Impossibility is the stumbling-block which has been 
thrown in the way of every great reform, and which has 
yet been surmounted again and again. Since the be- 
ginnings of social life the weakness of human nature has 
been made the justification for every sort of transgression 
of right, the scope of man's capabilities having been 
judged by a standard far below that of his highest attain- 
ments. A more inspiring conception, and a truer, unless 
all hope of upward progress be vain, maintains that that 
of which the best human nature is capable is within " the 
ultimate reach of human nature at large. 

Much has already been outgrown. The idea of the 
justification of private revenge by blood has become ab- 
horrent ; the follies and wickedness of the old trial by 
battle are conspicuous to all ; private warfare has van- 
ished with the Middle Ages ; the practise of duelling is 
fast passing away. The growth may yet go on to cover 
the broader relations of men's lives. 

If the multitudes of ordinary men who feel and ex- 
press the wickedness of war in times of peace would but 
maintain their principles sincerely when they are most 
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needed, would not allow themselves to be swept away by 
the war-spirit, that growth would be rapidly forwarded in 
the creation of a moral sentiment in the community 
which would be a real guarantee of peace ; for the public 
conscience has greater power than material force, and is 
the actual safeguard of law and order. It has been truly 
said that " The goddess of peace would get to her throne 
much faster than she does, if every man who really be- 
lieves that war is unholy and abominable would seriously 
take in hand his six nearest neighbors." 

The especial obligation under which the people of the 
United States rest to act as the peacemakers of the 
world is a point which has been often urged, but which 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon, more particularly 
at a time when this duty is being lost sight of in the 
spread of a military mania which would rob the nation of 
the advantages of its unique position by impelling it into 
a career at utter variance with its most cherished institu- 
tions. 

A country freed by geographical isolation from entang- 
ling complications with other countries should be the 
natural mediator of peoples, since it occupies, to a great 
extent, the vantage ground of neutral territory, while at 
the same time it should be able to demonstrate that 
high attainments are rendered possible where the develop- 
ment of natural resources and national ability is unim- 
peded by the clog of a huge military system. But the 
point of especial significance lies in the example afforded 
by a great federation of states bound together for mutual 
benefit, with the agreement that peaceful settlements 
of such questions as arise among them shall be 
reached through decisions based upon public law and 
voiced by a Supreme Court. Just in proportion as this 
peaceful federation is successful does it prefigure the pos- 
sibility of the formation of a similar union on a yet 
more extended scale, in which nations shall submit to 
the jurisdiction of a tribunal sustaining the same re- 
lation to the whole world which the Supreme Court of 
the United States sustains to the States of this 
Union. 

In tracing the growth of methods in nation making, 
John Fiske points out that groups of men have coalesced 
into large political aggregates in three ways, indicating 
successive stages of advance : 

By "conquest without incorporation," where the 
conquered tribe has been annexed without admission to 
any share in the government; by " conquest with incor- 
poration," where the annexed neighbors have been gradu- 
ally permitted to take part in the government ; lastly 
by federation which he pronounces to be the highest 
method of forming great political bodies, and the only 
method in which the element of fighting is not an essen- 
tial. " Here," he says, " there is no conquest, but a 
voluntary union of small political groups into a great 
political group. Each little group preserves its local in- 
dependence intact, while forming part of an indissoluble 
whole. It is the method which contains every element of 
permanence, and which is pacific in its very conception." 
One hundred years ago Immanuel Kant saw this same 
thing when, in his great treatise on " Perpetual Peace," 
he declared that universal peace could come only with the 
universal republic, because republican institutions lead, 
by their very nature, to habits of peace and law. He 
looked for the first step to be taken when it should 



happen that a powerful and enlightened people should 
form itself into a republic. He said that this would form 
a nucleus of federative union for other nations to connect 
themselves with. The conditions of freedom according to 
international right would thus be secured, and the feder- 
ation, through the adhesion of other peoples, might be 
extended more and more. So the international state 
would come into being. 

Does he not foreshadow a mission for our country, 
higher and nobler than that of imperialism with its at- 
tendant militarism ? 

A plea has been often made to women, urging that it es- 
pecially devolves upon them to work for the overthrow of 
war, and claiming that they could put an end to the 
whole barbaric business if only they would. Doubtless 
the statement is made chiefly from a recognition of 
the fact that women, holding in their hands the educa- 
tion of the race at its most plastic and formative period, 
exercise a great power in shaping the principles of each 
growing generation. But beside this there is the deeper, 
underlying thought, that it is the maternal element in hu- 
manity which stands for constructive, protective love ; the 
love that is patient and long-suffering and forgiving. 
So to the mothers of the race, as the fullest recipients of 
this love, falls in large measure the beneficent task of 
counterbalancing the destructive, disruptive impulses of 
society. 

We women would do well to take this thought to heart. 
We can indeed find no higher work than the inculcating 
of that spirit of peace and love, which shall hasten the 
coming of the time 

"When the war-drums throb no longer, and the battle-flags are 

furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world!" 



Lost,, Strayed or Stolen. 

What has become of Arbitration ? Is it lost, strayed 
or stolen ? Two years ago it was at the head of the pro- 
cession, waving its white banner, making itself glorious, 
greeted with applause. The platform and pulpit were 
proclaiming it ; and great assemblies blessed it. A chief 
justice was brought across the ocean to set forth its 
beauties with his tongue of eloquence. The Senate was 
called upon to give it form and force in treaty. Its 
speedy coming to full power and grand consummation 
was ardently expected. The whole English-speaking 
world was reaching for its hand ; and the good Briton, 
the good Scotchman, the good American, and, if there 
are any other good people in the world, were all crying, 
" Shake, shake! 

But one day a French captain came to a little town on 
the Nile, a wretched kind of a town in a poor, miserable 
country, and put up a flag. And then Arbitration van- 
ished. Like Cicero's Catiline, it went, it left, it got out. 
Or, to use an expression less Ciceronian and more com- 
monplace, it fell over itself in its hurry to depart. No- 
body on the other side of the Atlantic, except a few 
Quakers and a pious person here and there, wanted it to 
stay. Everybody, that is, nearly everybody, wanted 
war and wanted it right away. That brash French 
captain must get out of Fashoda, or something awful 
would happen. The Tory said so, the Liberal said so, 
the churchman said so, the Noncomformist, who has a 
monopoly on the English conscience, said so, the fight- 



